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Editorial Buzzings: 


Not Wet the “race unto the swift ;” 
Not yet the “ battle to the strong ;” 
But for the world a grand uplift, 
To trembling right, from powerful wrong. 


Not yet all glory to the bold ; 
Not yet a war with God-and fate ; 
But stop and read this legend old— 
* They also serve, who stand and wait.” 





— 


Letit be Remembered, says 
Julia Allyn, that the more bees there 
are on farms, the greater will be the 
product Of the farms; for the bees dis- 
tribute pollen and fertilize flowers more 
thoroughly than they can otherwise be 
fertilized, 

ee Se 

The Indiana State Convention 
was held at Indianapolis last Friday and 
Saturday. We shall give a report of 


the proceedings as soon as they come to 
hand. 











Spraying fruit trees when not in 
bloom is no doubt very desirable 
thing. Last week, on page 39, we 
noted the action of the London. authori- 
ties on American apples. 


They were in 
error as to the effect of spraying apple 
trees with London purple to prevent 
ravages of the codling 
worm. 


moth or apple 
This is well illustrated by the 
experience of Mr. Lupton, of Virginia, 
as stated in a recent issue of Insect Life. 
The work of spraying was undertaken 
in Mr. Lupton’s orchard, but “was dis- 
continued when of 
From these 
trees 1,000 barrels of apples, 


less 


than 
the trees had been sprayed. 


one-third 


nearly 
free from worms, were gathered; while 
from the two-thirds of the 
orchard, only 883 barrels of sound fruit 
were obtained; quite one-fifth of the 
apples from the unsprayed trees being 
wormy, and unfit for use. 
estimates that returns the 
orchard would have been increased 
$2,500, had al) the trees been sprayed. 


remaining 


Mr. Lupton 


his from 
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We are sorry to learn that the Rev. 
S. Roese is quite ill 
fever,” 


with ‘‘chills and 
with La @rippe. 
In fact,.the indispositions are so gen- 
eral, that it is quite difficult 
who are among those in 

The present ‘‘ cold snap ” 


accompanied 
to state 
perfect health. 

will probably 





stop for a time the fearful ravages of 
that Russian plague. 
—. << + <.+—_____- 
The Canadian Bee Journal says 


farming for years has not paid as well 
in proportion to the amount invested as 
bee-keeping. That may be true in 


some localities, but in others the oppo- 


site is true. North America is a large 
continent, and its climate and atmos- 
pheric conditions are varied. While 


some few report large crops of honey, 
the great majority reported almost 
entire failure. 


an 


——— 


If Bees were not of great value 
they would not have been provided with 


the sting.—Iowa Homestead. 
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The Third annua! meeting of the 
Minnesota bee-keepers will be held at 
Owatonna, Jan. 20 and 21, 1892. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all bee- 
adjoining 
Free 


keepers of ‘Minnesota and 
States to attend this meeting. 
entertainment is offered by the citizens 
of Owatonna. To obtain reduced rail- 
road [fare, take a receipt from your 
ticket agent when purchasing tickets. 

In the programme we find the follow- 
ing, after the reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting, and general prelimi- 
nary business: 

Essay by Wm. Urie.—How to Rear 
the Most Prolific and Profitable Queens. 

President J. P. West’s annual address. 

Essay by C. C. Aldrich.—The Best 
Way to Market Honey. 

What Shall We do for the World’s 
Fair? Discussion, led by Wm. Urie. 

Union meeting with the State Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Essay by E. R. Pond.—Benefits of 
Bees to Horticlturists. 

Essay by B. Taylor.—Fall Care and 
Wintering of Bees, and WhyI Did Not 
Buy a Carniolan Queen. 

Essay by Eugene Secor, of Ilowa.— 
How to Have a Successful Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention. 

Essay by C. Theilmann.—How to Get 
the Most Comb-Honey Per Colony. 


Programmes may be obtained of Wm. 
Danforth, Secretary, Red Wing, Minn. 

We hope there will be a large attend- 
ance, and that the meeting will be a 
very profitable one. 


«+ ——— 


The Societies which met with 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation were the following : 


The New York State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association met and elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, I. L. Scofield, 
Chenango Bridge: Vice-President, W. 
E. Clark, Oriskany; Secretary, G. H. 
Knickerbocker, Pine Plains: Treasurer, 
G. M. Doolittle, Borodino. 

The Eastern New York Bee-Keepers’ 
Association elected as officers: Presi- 
dent, Thomas Pierce, Gansevoort; Vice- 
Presidents, H. W. Garrett, Coeyman’s 
Hollow, Sol. Vrooman, Hartford; Sec- 
retary and ‘Treasurer, W. S. Ward, 
Fuller’s Station; Assistant Secretary, 


E. W. Philo, Half Moon. 





Ohio.—The State Convention is to 
be held in Cincinnati next month, and 
we hope that there will be-a large 
attendance. Concerning the arrange- 
ments, Mr. Muth writes as follows: 


The Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will meet at the West Cincinnati 
Turner Hall, on Feb. 10, 1892, at 10 
a.m., .and will continue until Friday, 
Feb. 12. I shall make-the best arrange- 
ments I can for reduced fares with the 
railroads leading to our city, and also 
witha number of hotels for reduced 
rates. Iwill report at the beginning of 
next week. I have invited a number of 
bee-keepers in Kentucky and Indiana, 
to lend us their aid, and I now givea 
hearty invitation to every lover of the 
pursuit to meet with us. We shall en- 
deavor to make the time for our friends 
as pleasant in Cincinnati as we know 
how. I know that this is a short notice, 
but other business required my absence 
from home most of the time during the 
Fall and Winter, and I had to leave the 
burden of arrangements to my friend, 
Mr. Morris, the Secretary of the associa- 
tion. Cuas. F. MuTH. 

Cincinnati, O., Jan. 4, 1892. 





_— 


Here is an item which is now going 
‘*the rounds of the press,” but needs 
confirmation : 


The Reading, Pa., Hustler is responsi- 
ble for the following: There was foupd 
recently near Sand Lake, by Eugene 
Trumper, a swarm of bees which were 
working in the open air and doing 
finely. They had nearly 4 square feet 
of comb, which was suspended from a 
5-inch pole, about 4 feet from the 
ground. It was something unusual for 
bees to work from under cover, and has 
excited considerable curiosity. 





—_- 


‘A Bee-Hive grocery is the latest 
sensation in East Saginaw, Mich. It is 
kept by John Rey, and the Saginaw 
Globe says that ‘*‘ Mr. Rey carries a large 
stock of staple and fancy grocefies, and 
furnishes honey at wholesale and re- 
tail.” It is a sweet place, of course. 





Now is the time to join the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union. ‘Send to this office 
for the necessary Blanks. 
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A Smart Scribbler for the press 
gets off the following in a late issue of 
the Boston Transcript : 


Oh, please don’t hold up the bee as a 
pattern. What of it, if he does improve 
each shining hour? A shining hour 
doesn’t call for improvement. You never 
heard of a bee improving a dull hour, 
did you? When the ‘‘litthe humbug” 
does, send us word, and then we may 
join the admirers of the bee. 


The writer of this item is so sharp 
that it is wonder he did not cut himself! 


He should have improved the oppor- 
tunity to improve his time by ‘turning 
to profitable account” the noble example 
of industry presented by ‘‘ the little 
busy bee.” That certainly would have 
been ‘improving a dull hour.” Let him 
look at that pattern—and not call the 
bee a “little humbug” again, until he 
can appreciate the world-wide reputa- 
tion of the bee, for habits of industry. 





That Foolish Scare in London, 
mentioned on page 39, of last week’s 
BEE JOURNAL, about American apples, 
is having its effect. Last Saturday the 
following was found among the tele- 
graphic dispatches from New York to the 
daily papers throughout the country : 


PoIsONED APpPLES.—A report that has 
done the foreign apple trade of America 
great injury within the past few weeks 
is the alarm started by the Horticultural 
Times to the effect that American apples 
are poisonous, Owing to the limbs of the 
trees being syringed with poisonous 
solutions to destroy the numerous ene- 
mies of the apple. It asserts that the 
poisons used upon the apple trees are 
absorbed into the fruit, and even in 
some cases a thin coating of it is left on 
the skin. 

Whether there is any truth in this 
statement, or whether it is ‘‘ trick of 
trade” used to the detriment of the 
apple trade of the United States has not 
yet been determined. 


Of course it isonly “‘ a trick of trade.” 
The Department of Agriculture officially 
investigated the matter, as stated on 
page 581, and decided that it would 
take over a ton of fruit sprayed 8 times 





with the Bordeaux mixture to furnish 
a single poisonous dose. 

Then, again, the spraying is done just 
as the fruit forms, and kills the larva of 
the cureculio and codling moth before 
they eat into the apples! Then the 
rains come and wash off both the dead 
insects and the poison long before the 
apples are ripe, so that none remains to 
affect the consumer, evenin the slightest 
degree. 

But the injury is done, and the foreign 
apple trade will suffer for a time—just 
as the honey trade has suffered by the 
frequent repetition of the villainous 
** Wiley lie” during the past dozen years. 





<-> < —_ -——__ -— 


Honey-Dew is said to have killed 
some bees this winter where it was their 
only dependence for Winter food, but 
the following letter shows that ‘‘ no bad 
results” have followed from its use: 

My bees are wintering nicely. I was 
somewhat uneasy about them on ac- 
count of their stores being honey-dew. 
They have frequent flights, and I can 
see no bad results from the food. The 
white clover is nice and green, and 
promises an early Spring. We have 
not seen a snow flake here this Winter, 
but, of course, Winter is not over yet. 
Am I right when I understand that any 
person paying $10 can become a life 
member of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association? I have been told 
that, and I want to know if it is so. 

C. K. READING. 

Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 2, 1892. 

Yes. Send $10 to Ernest R. Root, 
Medina, O., andhe will record you as a 
life member of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. 


—_———-—_ + - ~—m - - 


Winter Problem in bee-keeping; 
by G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, who has had 
25 years’ experience in bee-keeping, and 
for the past 5 years has devoted all his 
time and energies to the pursuit. Price, 
5O cents. For sale at this office. 

a ee 

Get a Binder, and always have 
your BEE JOURNALS ready for reference, 
We will mail you one for 50 cents 
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The Dying Year in Australia. 
*E. PEDLEY. 


Not in the Winter of life he dies, 
Chilled, and snowy, and old ; 

In the glory of Summer the Old Year dies, 
When the midnight chime is tolled. 


Not in the sky is a hint of death 
A sky of infinite blue— 

Nor is there asigh in the breezy breath 
That is playing the leaflets through. 


The cattle and birds to the shade retreat, 
In drowsy, still delight ; 

And flowers have scented the noonday heat ; 
Yet the Old Year dies to-night. 


And the air is filled with a sound of BEES, 
The humming of Summer flies ; 


And there’s joy in the sound of the rustling 
trees ; 
Yet to-night the Old Year dies. 


Not in the Winter of life he dies, 
But in his Summer's prime ; 
His labors end, he stricken dies, 
And swells the ranks of Time. 





Queries and Replies. 


Dead-Air Spaces in Hives, 
QuERY 801.—Are dead-air spaces in 
hives an advantage ?—lIowa. 
Yes.—G. M. DooLiTrLe. 
I am not sure.—C. C. MILLER. 
My observation says, Yes.—M. MARIN. 


I never tried them.—Mrs. L. HARRI- 
SON. 


I really do not know.—J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. 


Yes; if in the proper place.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 

Yes, in my opinion they are.—J. E. 
POND. 

The objections more than balance the 
advantages.—C. H. DrpBERN. 

I think their disadvantage outweighs 
any advantage.—A. J. Cook. 

Yes, an advantage, but a greater dis- 
advantage.—R. L. TAYLOR. 

They may be, but I never thought so 
hard enough to try. Too expensive.— 
EvuGENE SEcoR, 





Years ago I used to think they were ; 
now I have my doubts about their 
utility.—J. P. H. Brown. 


They are of no advantage to the bees, 
but are quite essential in the manipula- 
tion of hives and frames.—G. L. TINKER. 


No, nothing perceptible. I have tried 
hundreds beside of solid walls. Do not 
waste money and time on them.—J AMES 
HEDDON. 


I believe they are. ° I have had one 
season’s experience with chaff hives, 
and like them much. Every one so 
protected did better than those not 
protected.—A. B. MAson. 


Not in my locality. They are a 
‘*dead”’ failure with me. I have tried 
them, and have seen them tried. In 
the Winter of 1886, Dr. Keene, who 
lived just one mile from me, had 100 
colonies in dead-air space hives; he lost 
all but 18 of them. My bees wintered 
without any Joss. They were in single- 
walled hives, and the winter sunny days 
warmed the bees 80 that they could get 
at their stores.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


Hollow walls, with no packing, have 
their advocates; and it is asked if these 
dead-air spaces are not equally as good 
non-conductors of heat as those filled with 
chaff. They are not. In the first place, 
the air is not ‘‘dead”’—it is conssantly 
moving. The air next to the inside wall 
becomes warm and rises; that “next the 
outer wall cools and settles; thus there 
is a constant circulation that robs the 
inner wall of its heat.—W. Z. Hurcurn- 
SON. $ 

This is a disputed point, and one 
which experience alone can decide.— 
THe EpIror. 





————— ee —~—— a 


The Convention Hand =-Book 
is very convenient at Bee-Conventions. It 
contains a simple Manual of Parliamentary 
Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee- 
Conventions; Constitution and By-Laws 
for a Local Society; Programme for a Con- 
vention, with Subjects for Discussion. In 
addition to this, there are about 50 blank 
pages, to make notes upon, or to write out 
questions, as they may come to mind. 
They are nicely bound in cloth, and are of 
the right size for the pocket. We will 
present a copy for one new subscription to 
the Ber JouRNAL (with $1.00 to pay for the 
same),or 2 subscribers to the Home JOURNAL 
may be sent instead of one for the Beg 
JOURNAL, 
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| Topics ol Interest. 


North American Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


(Continued from page 50.] 


Next came an essay by Dr. C. C. Miller, 
who was kept at home by La Grippe. 
His essay was read by E. R. Root, as 
follows, on 


Can We Settle on Two Sizes of 
Sections as Standard ? 


I don’t know. If it can be made to 
appear that it would be for the general 
good, I have faith enough to believe 
that some concessions would be made 
for the sake of unanimity. 


But what good would it do? CanI 
get any more honey by using a section 
of the same size as others? Hardly. 
Can I find more ready sale by having a 
standard size? The consumer hardly 
cares whether the section he buys is 
4144x4 or 5x38%. He may, however, 
want a smaller section than some other 
customer wants, and that is just so 
much of an argument in favor of having 
a variety of sizes. Butl think it may 
be easier to sell at wholesale if my sec- 
tions are of a standard size, and the 
wholesale purchaser knows, without 
seeing them, just what my sections are 
as to size. SothatI do not see that it 
makes any special difference, consider- 
ing merely the matter of sale. 

Looking at it from another point of 
view, can we bty our supplies any 
cheaper if we settle upon a standard 
size? I hardly need to answer the 
question. Try getting an odd size of 
any article made. You may be bluntly 
told: ‘* We do not make that size,” or, 
‘*We can make it for you, but will have 
to charge you more than for a regular 
size. 

I have taken the liberty to write to 
three manufacturers of sections, and I 
think Iean do no better than to here 
submit their replies. 


WATERTOWN, Wis., Nov. 30, 1891. 
Dr. C. C. MituER, Marengo, Ills. 

DEAR Str :—In reply to your favor of 
Nov. 26, we think there should be but 
one size of section, viz.: 444x444. As 
to width of the section, it is difficult to 
say. Nearly all of our foreign orders 
are for 2-inch sections, and domestic 


orders vary very much; however, 7 to | 





the foot, 1% and 1%,seem to be the 
favorites. Of course @ manufacturer 
would prefer sections to be but 1% 
inches wide, or 7 to the foot. We do 
not see why this section should be intro- 
duced, except it may be to better ac- 
commodate the inside measurement of 
a different hive. But, if sections could 
be brought to a standard width of 1% 
or 1%, and size 4%x4%4, we think it 
would be much better for consumers, for 
manufacturers, and also for dealers in 
honey. 

You ask what we would recommend if 
three sizes only were used. We would 
say 7 to the foot, 1 and 2 inch, all to 
be 44x44. 

As to advising what would be best for 
one size, if we consulted our own con- 
venience perhaps we should say 7 to the 
foot, but we stand ready atall times to 
make any sizes wanted. 

G. B. Lewis Co. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Nov. 28, 1891. 
Dr. Ce C. MILLER, Marengo, Ills. 

DEAR Sir :—We are in receipt of yours 
of Nov. 26, and will answer your in- 
quiries, in regard to sections, as well as 
we can. 

We judge that the percentage of odd- 
sized sections; that is, those other than 
414%x4¥4, ranges from 10 to 15 per cent. 

We usually keep instock 5x5, 5x5, 
55x44, 54x6%, 44x44, 5Yux5k, 
and 6x6, of the odd sizes. 

It would be a great advantage to 
manufacturers and dealers, if only one 
or two sizes were used, as the cost of 
changing machinery, and the waste in 
manufacturing one or more thousand of 
odd-sized sections is in excess of the 
price we get, over and above that for 
the regular size. 

In case three sizes of sections were 
only used, we should think the 414x4, 
54%x6%, and the 5x5% would be the 
best three sizes; if two sizes, the 4%4x- 
4% and the 5x54, and if only one, of 
course the 444x444. 

It is quite impossible for us to tell you 
the dimensions of the different sizes of 
sections that we make. There are a 
very large number, which would require 
our going over all of our orders fora 
year to get at the various sizes. 

As to the difference in price between 
those that are nearest the ‘‘ standard,” 
and those that are unusual, we make a 
difference in accordance with the quan- 
tity ordered. 

Of course, if a person wants one or 
two thousand odd sized sections, we have 
to charge higher than if he wanted, say 
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50,000 sections, and one or two thou- 
sands of odd sizes. 

We frequently have orders, especially 
from foreign countries, of several hun- 
dred thousands of the 44%x4¥% size, 
with, perhaps, 5 per cent. of odd sizes, 
and in such cases we endeavor to make 
the price in accordance with the actual 
amount of the difference in timber. 

There is no question but what it is 
desirable to only have one or two sizes 
of sections used. 

As to the possibility of it, we do not 
think it can be done, as long as there 
are so many bee-keepers who use odd 
sizes of sections. They will continue to 
do so, if they can get any of the manu- 
facturers to make them. 

We see no good reason why the manu- 
facturer should not do so, though we 
think manufacturers have made a mis- 


take in reducing the price so much, on 
- 


odd sizes. 

We may be as much to blame as 
others, but the reason of our moderate 
charges, on odd sizes, is owing to compe- 
tition. 

Tue W. T. FALCONER Mra. Co. 


It may be said we are not to consider 
the interests of manufacturers, but of 
bee-keepers. Allow me to say that 
when you make production easier for 


‘them, I am quite sure you make cost 


less to us. There should be a mutual 
understanding, and the manufacturer 
should, as he surely does, study the 
wants of the bee-keeper, and the bee- 
keeper should study the convenience of 
the manufacturer. Suppose you say to 
a manufacturer, ‘‘ We are quite divided 
as to our views of the right size of sec- 
tion, and we want you to keep in stock 
ten different sizes,” and I believe we are 
really doing just that thing now. He 
will do it, just because we demand it, 
but he could keep on hand a much Jarger 
stock, and could manufacture at less 
cost if you demand only one or two 
sizes. 

Please set it down as a fixed fact, that 
when you consult the convenience of the 
manufacturer, and make his work more 
profitable, part of that profit is bound 
to come back into your own pocket. 


Solam of the opinion that it would 
be a good thing for this society to say, 
‘* We believe it would be profitable for 
bee-keepers, so far as possible, to give 
the preference to the one or two sizes 
agreed upon by us.” Of course that 
would leave every man free to use the 
size he likes best, but it would give just 
so much of an impulse in the right 
direction. 











The question assigned to me by the 
Secretary does not touch upon the ques- 
tion as to what is the best Size for a 
standard, but I crave your indulgence 
while I say just a littleabout that. The 
4%x4¥ is already so nearly a standard 
size thatitis very likely té gain that 
place without any aid from this society, 
but proper action may hasten it. But, 
suppose we agree upon that size, what 
is to be the width? We have 2 inches, 
and, then by going down by sixteenths, 
all sizes to perhaps 134. 

The grocers, or at least a good many 
of them, are anxious that -sections shall 
average less than a pound each, and I 
think I am not mistaken when I say 
that some of them want them to weigh 
less than a pound each, so that they can 
buy them by actual weight, and then 
sell them, without weighing, for one 
pound each. Now, I would like to see a 
standard adopted that would be so much 
less than a pound that they could not be 
sold for a pound each. I do not want 
to be a party to cheating, and I am 
afraid I have been. As a general rule, 
1 15/16 will run less than a pound 
each, but 1% would sooner be detected 
as a thief if it attempted to pass itself 
off for a pound. So, it would be well not 
to have our standard more than 1%, and 
perhaps it should be no less. There are 
other reasons why 1% is a good size, 
among which is the reason that such a 
size can be conveniently used in most of 
the supers in use, and allow of wedg- 
ing up. Possibly, 1% would -be still 
better. In favor of these two size§ is 
the fact that they are already favorites. 
If this convention agrees upon one or 
two standard sizes of sections, and does 
something toward grading comb-honey, 


“it will not have met in vain. 


C. C. MILLER. 





H. Segelken—We want a sectipn that 
weighs less than a: pound. We' would 
not object to a section that weighs a 
pound, but it must not weigh more. 


S. Corneil—I think our oblong section 
(higher than wide) is the most hand- 
some. Italso appears to contain more 
honey than a square section. 


H. R. Wright—A thin, large section 
is the one for my market. A bee-keeper 
should furnish his productin such shape 
as will suit his customers—the commis- 
sion men. If the commission men buys 
and sells by weight, that is all right, 
and if the retailer sells by the piece, 
that is his business. Every bee-keeper 
ought to put up his product in that 
manner that will bring him the most 
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money, regardless of what the third or 
fourth purchaser may do with it. As 
Mr. Corneil has said, the oblong section 
is the most pleasant to the eye, and 
looks like containing more honey. 
Next came a discussion on the sub- 
ject of 
The Grading of Honey. 


W. Z. Hutchinson said that the North- 
western Association of bee-keepers had 
adopted a set of rules for grading 
honey, and had requested hira to bring 
these rules to the notice of the North 
American Society for criticism and dis- 
cussion. He then read the rules, which 
are as follows: 

Frrst GRADE.—AI! sections to be well 
filled; combs straight, of even thick- 
ness, and firmly attached to all four 
sides; both wood and comb to be un- 
soiled by travel-stain, or otherwise ; all 
the cells sealed, and the honey of uni- 
form color. 

SeconpD GRADE.—AIll sections well 
filled, but with combs uneven or crooked, 
detached at the bottom, or with but few 
cells unsealed; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise, 
and the honey of uniform color. 

Turrp GRADE.—Sections * with wood 
or comb, or both, travel-stained or other- 
wise much soiled, and such as are less 
than three-fourths filled with honey, 
whether sealed or ansealed; and crates 
containing two or more colors. 

O. L. Hershiser—I notice thatin the 
last grade there is a place for sections 
that are ‘*much soiled,” but. where is 
the place for those that are only slightly 
soiled ? 

C. P. Dadant—That omission was 
noticed at Chicago, after the rules had 
been adopted, but it was not thought 
best to open up the discussion again. 

W. Z. Hutchinson—We ought to have 
something better than first grade. The 
great bulk of honey should go into the 
first grade, but the requirements of the 
first grade of the@hicago rules are too 
exacting for that. We ought to havea 
different name for that grade. . Call it 
‘* fancy,” or something of that sort, then 
call the setond First, etc. 

J. E. Crane, E. R. Root and C. P. 
Dadant all agreed with the views ex- 
pressed by W. Z. Hutchinson, except 
that Mr. Crane thought we ought to 
have a greater number of grades. 

N. D. West—I think it will be well- 
nigh impossible to get up a grading that 
will suit all persons and places. 

W. E. Clark—We cannot offord to 
have very many grades. I think three 
grades are enough. 





E. R. Root—It seems to me that some- 
thing ought to be said about color. The 
first grade ought to be white. 

W. Z. Hutchinson—That point was 
the one that gave the Chicago folks the 
most trouble, some taking the view ex- 
pressed by Bro. Root, while others con- 
tended that there was first-class buck- 
wheat honey just as truly as there was 
white clover or basswood. The same 
was equally true of golden-rod, heart’s- 
ease or any colored honey. 

Upon motion of E. R. Root, a commit- 
tee of seven, including the commission 
men present, was appointed to formulate 
asetof rules for grading honey. The 
members of the committee were: G. M. 
Doolittle, P. H. Elwood, J. E. Crane, 
Henry Segelken, H.'R. Wright, Mr. Mc- 
Kullough, and Mr. Killmer, of Thurber, 
Whyland & Co. 

Next was brought up the question of 


What Ought the Government to Do in 
Apiculture P 


O. L. Hershiser—As the placing of a 
bounty on sugar has lowered it in price, 
and the price of honey is affected by the 
price of sugar, the producer of honey 
ought to have a bounty on honey. 

R. McKnight—Our Government grants 
our bee-keepers’ society $500 annually. 

On motion of P. H. Elwood, it was 
voted that the Department of Agricul- 
ture be requested to add a department 
devoted to apiculture, and that this 
department report to  bee-keepers 
through the North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association ; alsothat an appropria- 
tion be asked for to enable the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association to 
meet the expenses of publishing a report 
of its proceedings. To look after this 
matter, the following committee was 
appointed: P. H. Elwood, O. L. Her- 
shiser, and J. E. Hetherington. 

Next came an essay by R. F. Holter- 
mann, entitled: 


Some Facts Not Generally Known 
About Rendering Beeswax. 


[This was published last week on 
page 50.—Ep. | 

E. R. Root—What is meant by a high 
temperature and long heat ? , 

R. F. Holtermann—I am not scientific. 

C. P. Dadant—I cwould not like to 
keep wax as hot as boiling-water for a 
long time. 

E.R. Root—We cannot keep it much 
over 1SO° for a long time. 

S. Corneil—I saw some of the editors 
were talking about boiling wax. and I 
wanted to see if they knew what they 
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were talking about. Beeswax does not 
boil until it reaches about 600%. 
. R. Root—What we meant 

at the boiling point 


by this 
for water— 


P. Dadant—If bee-keepers will 
keep their wax away from iron, and 
melt it over water, they will have very 
little dark wax. For cappings and light 
combs the solar wax extractor is all 
right. With old combs the skins of the 
larve soak up the wax. 

S. Corneil—Make a solar extractor 
with double walls and double glass, and 
when the rays of the sun get in then 
they are ‘‘trapped,” and the heat will 
rise to above that of boiling water. 

Cc. P. Dadant—I do not wish to be 
understood as saying that heat alone 
injures wax, but heating it over boiling 
water does. 

Foul-Brood. 


J. M. Hambaugh—Are we in need of 
any more legislation upon foul-brood ? 

E. R. Root—I think that foul-brood is 
diminishing; hence, I think no more 
legislation is needed. 

S. Corneil—If you had a law, as we 
have in Canada, compelling each one to 
report the existence of foul-brood, I 
think you would be surprised at the 
amount of it. 


Foundation vs. Empty Comb in Sec- 
tions. 


The question was asked, ‘‘What is the 
value of foundation as compared with 
empty combs for use in the sections ?” 

Answer—Except as a “‘ bait,” founda- 
tion is preferable to drawn comb. 


Passage-ways. 


Query — Are passage- 
through the combs; 
they be kept open ? 

J. E. Hetherington—We take refuse 
tin and cut it into strips about % of an 
inch in width, and roll it up into small 
tubes. These tubes are pressed into the 
comb, the pieces of comb punched out, 
and the tube Jeftin. The bees do not 
fill the tube. 


The Quinby Hive and Frame. 


needed 
shall 


ways 
if so, how 


A member asked the 
Quinby frame. 

J. E. Hetherington—I use the old 
Quinby. It is 11x1T. 

How many in a hive ? 

J. E. Hetherington—Oh, 1 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 20 or 30, as the case 
may be. That is the beauty of the 
Quinby hive, it can be made any size. 


size of the 








The Treasurer, E. R. Root, read his 
report, which was as follows : 


RECEIPTS. — . 


Cash from former Treasurer. . $59.75 
Interest on average monthly balance.. 5.38 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP FEES. 


go: eae Ra eo > yy a hg 
- Root.. 
T. Calvert.. 
.P. Dadant & Son.. 
Dr. Cc. C. Miller. 
yes F. Muth 
‘. N. Draper.. scien y idntetb bechaisen 
“Si weeeion... <,. «con. tesee) cae es 
ks Secor.. 


10.00 


AFFILIATION FEES. 
Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association 


_ Colorato State 


Connecticut “ *“ = 


ANNUAL DUES. 
a eer ee, ree 


Membersh! ip Fees at Albany....... .. } 


Total...... 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


To Rey. L. L. Langstroth 

For Incorporation. . 

For 25 Medals, dies and cases.. 

900 Programmes. . 

Stationery and P ostage (C. P. Dadant).. 

Badges... 

Expenses ot Thomas Pierce ar ranging 
Hotel Rates.. 

W. Z. Hutchinson, reporting Proceed- 
ings at Albany . > 

Janitor’s fee at Albany.. 


RSS , bc'e 8th Hele p cok cadence 


—) 


ooucs 


$185.75 

RECAPITULATION. ' 
ye ee ee ee ee 
Total Expe nditures .................-..- 185.75 


og” ER ae ae aoe 


‘The 
proved. 

A vote of thanks was given to Secre- 
tary Dadant for his yery efficient labors 
in behalf of the association. 

The Secretary then read a letter from 
Mr. Frank Benton. Upon motion of P. 
H. Elwood, Mrs. F. Benton was made a 
member of the society. 

[This letter was published on page 
16.—Ep. | 


The Grading of Comb-Honey. 


$81.38 


report was accepted and ap- 


The report of the committee on the 
grading of comb-honey is as follows: 


Honey shall be graded in two grades, 
the first to be known in the trade as 
‘* fancy,” or ‘‘ fancy white,” and to be 
marked ‘* A.” It shall be composed of 
well-filled sections of light-colored 
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honey. One face of each section shall 
be perfect in appearance, fully sealed, 
except the line of cells touching the 
wood. The other side of the section 
shall be perfect in color and sealing, or 
nearly so. 

The second grade shall be known in 
the trade as fair to good, white, and be 
marked ‘‘©,” and shall be packed to 
meet the requirements of those desiring 
a good honey, but who care little for 
outside appearance. It shall be com- 
posed of honey thrown out of the first 
grade, irregular and_ travel-stained 
combs, sections not perfectly filled, but 
yet having but little unsealed honey. 


White honey, third grade, mixed with 
inferior honey, including buckwheat and 
Fall flowers, shall be graded by itself, 
and marked ‘*M.” We desire that 
combs so badly stained as to have the 
appearance of saffron, be thrown into 
this grade. 

Buckwheat honey shall be packed by 
itself, and shall be marked *‘ B.” 

Those bee-keepers sending to market 
boxes known as ‘“ pieces,” shall put 
upon them a private.mark of their own. 
This should also apply to honey-dew and 
other kinds not, falling in regular 
grades. 

The chairman of the committee re- 
ported that they had labored long and 
faithfully, and found it well-nigh im- 
possible to agree. This report was 
offered near the close of the last session, 
when nearly three-fourths of the mem- 
bers had gone home, and those present 
were in a hurry to have ‘the thing over 
with,” and the report was accepted and 
adopted without comment, and I venture 
the opinion that the rules were not the 
sentiment of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the convention. 


What Constitutes an Italian Bee ? 


The committee, ona standard of ex- 
cellence for Italian bees, reported as 
follows: 

Italian bees must adhere to the combs 
when properly handled, and not cluster 
about or rush around and fall to the 
ground. They must have three bands, 
of a color ranging from golden yellow to 
leather color. They must be quiet when 
well handled, and in time of scarcity 
must place their honey in a compact 
shape. 

Schedule of marking, in aschedule of 
LOO points : 

Comb building, 10. 

Honey-gathering qualities, 40. 

Prolifieness, 20. 

Wintering, 15. 














Gentleness, 10. 

Color, 5. 

The report was accepted and adopted. 

The Committee on Exhibits reported 
as follows: 

A fine sample of comb-honey in car- 
tons, and extracted-honey in glass jars, 
by G. H. Knickerbocker. 

Exhibit of honey by McKullock & Co., 
of various styles and qualities, also 
photographs of different honey exhibits. 

S. Corneil exhibited a  curiously- 
arranged straw hive, with combs point- 
ing from corner to corner. 

Hive and clamp, queen-excluder and 
queen-cages, by N. D. West. We would 
especially note his exhibit of beautiful 
and practical queen-cell protectors. 

The Hasting’s feeder and bee-escapes, 
said to work nicely, were also on exhibit, 
but the committeé has no knowledge of 
either. 

Dadant’s foundation with natural 
base, both heavy and light, by C. P. 
Dadant, of Illinois ; also,‘*Langstroth on 
the Honey Bee,” and samples of bee 
veiling, which were very nice. 

J. Van Deusen exhibited the nice flat- 
bottomed foundation, both heavy and 
light. 

Chaff hives, complete, with drone and 
queen-trap, were exhibited by W. W. 
Cary; also bee feeders and comb-foun- 
dation. 

We also note in Mr. Cary’s exhibit the 
Porter bee-escape and Alley drone-trap. 
All of the foundation in these exhibits 
was very nice. 

E. R. Root exhibited a dovetailed hive 
with Hoffman frames. 

Samples of Dadant foundation drawn 
outin sections was exhibited from the 
Ontario Agricultural and Experimental 
Union, by Mr. R. F. Holtermann, of 
Brantford, Canada, showing that it was 
not wise to use comb-foundation in sec- 
tions heavier than 12 feet to the pound. 


E. L. Goold & Co., of Ontario, exhib- 
ited a model of a two-frame reversible 
extractor. 

An improved Quinby smoker was ex- 
hibited by W. E. Clark. 

A 4-frame honey-extractor was exhib- 
ited by W. L. Coggshail, and was said to 
be very practical. 

W. Conner exhibited a deep frame 
hive, contracted, on the principle that a 
deep frame will winter the bees better 
than a shallow one. 

TuHos. PIERCE, 

G. M. DoouirrLe, 

R. H. Hotmes. 
The Committee on Resolutions 


re- 
ported as follows : 
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WuHeEREAS, The all-wise Father has 
seen fit to remove by death our valued 
friend, Geo. H. Ashby, a prominent and 
useful member of this association, 

Resolwed, That we deplore his loss, 
and be it further 

Resolwed, That we extend our sympa- 
thy to his wife and other members of his 


family. G. H. KNICKERBOCKER, 
E. R, Roor. 
The convention then adjourned to 


meet next year in the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C., atthe call of the Executive 
Committee. 

W. Z. Hurcurnson, Sec. 


ee — 


~ Reason | WS. Instinct. 


J. 8. BRENDLE. 





The question of the bee’s rationality 
has been ably discussed, pro and con, in 
the columns of the BEE JOURNAL, and I 
have read with the keenest interest all 
that has been published. I am not one 
of those who believe that bees are en- 
dowed with reason, and will here briefly 
state my views on the subject. 

Reason is man’s distinctive attribute, 
which being superadded to those that he 
shares with the animals below him in 
the scale of excellence, constitutes him 
a distinct class. Without reason, man 
would be but an animal like the rest, 
destitute of all motives of action except 
the promptings of appetite and self- 
propagation. 

The animal is governed by instinct, 
and by instinct I understand reflected 
reason, or the impress of the Creator’s 
purpose upon the functions of a creature 
not endowed with free-will. Instinct 
may also be defined as a kind or quality 
of mentality whose operations are con- 
fined to the mere conciousness of physical 
wants and a perception of the best and 
readiest means of satisfying them. It 
is always true, implying absolute unifor- 
mity of action as long as the environ- 
ment remains the same, and illustrating 
the infinite wisdom of that Being whose 
purpose it reflects. In the domain of 
instinct, self-determination is inconceiv- 
able, and self-improvement impossible. 
The animal cannot rise above its natural 
condition nor sink below it, simply be- 
cause it is subject to a law that holds it 
inevitably to a fixed course. That law 
is instinct. 

Under the benign sway of reason, 
there is freedom of will as a sense of the 
moral quality of every action, and intel- 
lectual advancement becomes an abso- 


lute necessity. Progress is both the 
evidence and the result of rational 
activity. q 

In the light of these truths it is clear 
that the bee is governed entirely by in- 
stinct. Man, endowed with reason, is 
constantly expanding the ‘powers within 
him, and ever enlarging the sphere of 
his usefulness; while the bee has re- 
mained essentially the same since its 
creation, and will always remain the 
same until the day of doom. Instinct 
has ever guided and will ever guide the 
latter in an unchanging orbit of existence; 
while reason has gradually elevated the 
former to a plane of morality and civili- 
zation, undreamed of by the earlier gen- 
erations of the race, and will continue 
to exalt him throughout endless ages yet 
to come. 

Although adumbrations of rationality, 
or so-called mental operations analogous 
to ratiocination, are manifest in many 
‘animals showing that their functions are 
founded on divine purpose, there is 
only one being in the natural world 
that enjoys the gift of reason, and that 
is man. The numerous instances in 
which bees and other insects and animals 
have been known to exhibit something 
closely akin to rationality. prove nothing 
except that instinct 1s always equal to 
the demands of certain complications 
of environment. Reason would enable 
the bee to escape from the tyranny of 
circumstances to which instinct holds it 
subject, and to preserve its life where 
instinct impels it to self-destruction, as 
in the case of stinging. Reason would 
render the bee man’s co-ordinate, wher¢- 
as instinct makes it his servant. 

Shaefferstown, Pa. 


- rt 2 ee 


~ The Punic Bee Controversy. 


Mr. T. W. Cowan’s ‘‘error which in- 
advertently crept in” is, I suppose, 
pardonable, but there are one or two 
more errors which Mr. Cowan should be 
as willing to correct, if it could be shown 
that he is mistaken, or not posted. 

He said that ‘‘ Mr. Carr had never had 
or seen a Punic stock in his life.” It 
can be proven that Mr. Carr had a 
Punic queen, and that the same colony 
was reported ‘‘one of the strongest in 
his yard,” in a letter to Mr. Hewitt. Mr. 
Carr also wrote another person about 
Punic bees, in such glowing terms that 
he wrote quite excitedly for a Punic 





queen in 1890. This accounts for the 











is the Punic?” When it first states 
that a Hallamshire bee-keeper says ‘‘ the 
Punic bee comes from North Africa,” 
then Mr. Carr goes on and states ‘‘it is 
dark in color, and from our limited ex- 
perience of it, is a good worker, and a 
prolific sort.” 

I admit that Mr. Cowan’s oversight 
may have been unintentional; if it was 
not he would not have worded his state- 
ment as be did. His ‘‘ explanation ” on 
page 811, to all who are in possession 
of the facts, is merely an attempted 
evasion. . 

I have before me a copy of the last 
Journal of Horticulture, which says 
that Mr. Cowan’s statement, which ap- 
peared in the issue of Nov. 19, ‘‘ was 
inserted under a misapprehension,” and 
that the statement was not according to 
facts. It goeson and gives the facts, 
and then states ‘‘it will be seen that 
Punic bees are twice mentioned there, 
and thata reply is given, founded on 
‘experience’;” yet in the British Bee 
Journal for Aug. 27, 1891, on page 
381, the same editors, in reply to ‘* In- 
quirer,” say: ‘*We know nothing 
about the so-called Punic bees, and can 
give no information as to their value.” 

In reference to Mr. Cowan’s article on 
‘‘ Tunisian bees,” in Dec. 17 British Bee 
Journal, I wish to state that the Mr. W. 
F. Kirbey is the curator of the British 
Museum, Natural History Department, 
Division Hymenoptera. We have his 
letters to prove that they had no bees in 
the Museum from North Africa, except 
Egypt, which are yellow banded, nor 
have they any so dark as ebony. 

Mr. Cowan professes to recognize 
them as native bees of Tunis in their 
dead and dry state, yet when Lowmas- 
ter asked if they came from Tunis, he 


could not tell him, although he had 
seen Punic bees alive at the Royal 
Lancaster Show. He also says that he 


isgoing to Tunis to clear matters up 
relating to them. If he was acquainted 
with the bees, why does he have to go 
there to get acquainted. 

In the British Bee Journal for April 
15, 1885, page 133, is where he gets 
his information about the 40 colonies 
belonging to a French gentleman, the 
Kssar-Tyre Apiary. Some of the queens 
showed yellow. The article is written 
by Mr. Frank Benton. There are no 
references in March 20. 

He says the bees of Tunis, Algeria, 
Morocco, and Minorca are the same, yet 
he says the bees of Tunis show yellow, 
which the others do not. If they show 
yellow, how can they be the same ? 
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Whether it pleases Mr. Cowan or not 
to call these ebony-colored bees Punics, 


they are now in America on trial. They 
are entirely different in both color and 
characteristics from any he ever yet 
imported. They are proving therfselves 
up to what has been claimed for them, 
and will doubtless find their way into 
many apiaries another season. 

What American bee-keepers are after 
is a dollar-and-cent bee, and it makes 


no difference in their value, whether 
they be called Punic or Tunic. ‘A rose 
by any other name would smell as 
sweet.” 


I will now rest my case, and let ex- 
perience with the Punic bees settle their 
value in America. 

Beverly, Mass. 

[This controversy is very tiresome. 
Hereisasample: Mr. Carr is said to 
have never ‘‘had or seen a Punic stock 
in his life,” and in the second paragraph 
of the foregoing, it is stated that ‘it 
can be proven that Mr. Carr had a Punic 
queen.” Both may be literally true— 
but why does not Mr. Carr settle it, by 
making a statement in 
Record ? 


his paper—the 
What good will be done by 
discussing it in a periodical 4,000 miles 
away from one disputant, and 1,000 
miles distant from the other? Messrs. 
Carrand Hewitt are the principals in 
this dispute—not Cowan and 
Pratt. Why waste pages on the latter, 
when the principals could settle it in 
two or three lines ? 

When in error, Mr. Cowan has always 
shown that he gladly makes the amende 
honorable. What possible object could 
he have for misrepresenting or suppress- 
ing facts? He is not interested in the 
queen trade (or any other trade, for the 
matter of that), and as the editor of the 
British Bee Journal, and for years chair- 
man of the British Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, he has proved 
Had it otherwise, it 
would have been found out long ago by 
his associates. 


Messrs. 


himself just and 
honorable. been 
It is absurd _to 
that he could have any object 


suppose 
for 
cealing anything about Punic bees. 

Now, as Mr. Pratt suggests in the last 
paragraph : 


con- 


‘*Let expgrience with the 





Punic bees settle their value in America.” 
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and let all strife and discord about them 
This is the season for ‘‘ Peace on 
Earth, and Good Will to Men.” 

all realize it, and be happy.—Epb. | 


cease. 


Let us 


.- — + 


Western Wisconsin Bee Notes. 


STEPHEN 


REV. ROESE. 


At the opening of the season of 1891, 
bee-keepers of this section of country 
looked forward with a hope of a bounti- 
ful honey season. White clover seemed 
to come in season, and quite plenty of it, 
but it secreted very little nectar, and 
basswood proved only of short duration 
—only for 3 or 4 days the busy bees 
seemed to visit it; after which there 
was a honey dearth for sometime, until 
buckwheat came into blossom, but it 
seemed to yield no honey. My apiary 
was located right in the center of about 
100 to 125 acres of buckwheat, and I 
never extracted one pound which I would 
call buckwheat honey. 

Golden-rod and wild aster yielded 
some honey, but not much, as from 80 
colonies I had only 150 pounds of Fall 
honey, and of this amount a goodly part 
hud to be fed back to those in need, for 
many colonies did not gather enough to 
breed on, and, in consequence, breeding 
went on at a very small scale, especially 
late breeding, for many colonies left off 
breeding early in September, except 
those which had been kept stimulated 
by feeding. As many bee-keepers in 
this section of country do not keep up 
with late improvements, nor keep pace 
with the spirit of the times in apicul- 
ture, the result~ will be that the mor- 
tality among bees this Winter and the 
coming Spring will be great, for many 
even leave their bees on the summer 
stands at the mercy of a Wisconsin 
Winter. 

I harvested a honey crop last season 
of about 2,600 pounds, and thought, at 
the close of the honey season, that all 
colonies were moderately prepared for 
Winter, but on removing them into the 
winter repository on Nov. 26,1 found 
that nearly one-fourth had less stores 
than they ought to have. Frames of 
honey were given to those in need, as 
far as they would reach, but quite a 
number were marked for February 
feeding. 

One hive and about 150 pounds of 
honey were stolen the last of August, 
on the first chilly night we had, and the 
next morning, aS soonas the sun came 





' 


up, quite a commotion and flying of bees 
was noticed in the yard, and on exami- 
nation it was found that the doubie hive 
was missing, and the bees stolen. Those 
which could take to their wings, re- 
turned to their old stand, and, not find- 
ing their home, tried to enter the neigh- 
boring hive. Another hive with combs 
was placed on the stand of the former, 
in which all returning bees took refuge. 
Toward 10 o’clock, when the bees in the 
apiary began to fly, a perfect black 
stream was noticed in the air, bees com- 
ing and going, and on following the 
stream of bees, I was led to the spot 
where the bees had been carried dur- 
ing the night, the hives and frames 
broken up, and the spoil divided among 
the thieves; and by noon, the spot 
where the honey had been cut out of the 
frames, and spilled on the ground, the 
grass and weeds for about 4 feet square 
was covered with bees about 38 to 4 
inches thick, cleaning off the besmeared, 
‘unfortunate bees, and by nightfall 
hardly a sign of honey could be seen. 
Fully two-thirds of the colony had re- 
turned to the new hive on the old stand, 
which seemed to be on the evening in a 
far different mood from what they were 
in the morning. 

I sent immediately to the South for a 
queen, to be given on its arrival to the 
unfortunate colony. It arrivedin due 
time, and was placed over the cluster of 
bees on the frames, but the bees did not 
seem to care much for their Southern 
** stepmother,” showing no friendship 
nor any enmity. After three days it 
was decided to release the new queen, 
and see what she would doin the way 
of replenishing the hive with young 
bees before going into winter quarters. 
The cage was opened, but before letting 
her step in, it was thought best to let 
the unfortunate colony undergo. a spe- 
cial examination, and to my surprise I 
found 3 frames partly filled with newly- 
laid eggs, as a result of the feeding, for 
the old queen must have returned, which 
fact accounted for the bees not caring 
much for their Southern stepmotber : 
and-ere the warm September days passed 
away, the unfortunate colony had quite 
recruited up for Winter, and the South- 
ern queen was given to a colony which 
was queenless, and showed signs of a 
laying worker. 

This makes 15 hives that I have had 
stolen from year to year, since keeping 
bees in this locality, and in each case 
the right omnes were spotted as the 
thieves; but, in the last one stolen, the 
bees betrayed the thief, in whose yard 
they were found, in such a manner that 
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he will never forgive meas long as he 
lives, trying in vain to remove guilt 
from his shoulders, by telling that he 
heard his dog bark in the night, and, 
looking out of the window, saw two men 
carrying a bee-hive, and heard them 
afterward, behind his granary, talking 
in a whisper. 
Maiden Rock, Wis., Dec. 3, 1891. 


— « 


Golden Bees, Extracted Honey, Etc. 


W. P. FAYLOR. 








That the yellow race of bees has been 
growing in favor with apiculture. the 
past season, more than ever before, is a 
matter that has passed logical dispute. 
Even Gleanings, of late, seems to favor 
the ** golden bees.” 


The best time to breed these beauties 
is during July and August, when coming 
drones are exterminated. By keeping 
‘*hand-picked ” drones in queenless col- 
onies during drouth, and feeding them 
well, we get a superior type of bees. 


PREVENTION OF SWARMING. 


In my experience, it is not the largest 
hive, but the bee-hive that admits the 
freest circulation of air, that is one of 
the best preventions for swarming. As 
soon as the brood-chamber becomes wel] 
populated, but before the ‘‘bees hang 
out,” put on one or two tiers of sections, 
and raise the brood-chamber % of an 
inch all around. I do this by putting a 
little piece of lath under each corner of 
the brood-chamber. 


‘*But hold on,” says some one. ‘* My 
hives are all nailed fast to the bottom- 
boards.” Well, then, knock them loose, 
and the sooner the better. You can do 
this much more quickly, and more 
easily, than to be climbing trees after 
swarms. Let me here repeat what I 
said last season, that no one thing will 
do so much to prevent swarming as to 
allow the air to whistle under the brood- 
frames in warm weather, and drive the 
bees up into the sections. Remember 
that ‘* An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.” But after these pre- 
cautions, should a colony cast a swarm, 
return the swarm to the parent hive, 
and exchange the site of the hive with 
that or another; or if you wish to doa 
little more work, hive the swarm ina 
new hive, and place the . section-case, or 
cases from the old stand, on the new 
hive, and all is well. This last, though 
an old method, is practiced by a good 
many bee-keepers. 





| 
| 
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EXTRACTED-HONEY. 

Honey in the liquid form is slowly, but 
surely, gaining favor with consumers. 
Many prefer extracted-honey in _ its 
granulated form. Indeed, I like it that 
way myself. 

In regard to vessels for shipping ex- 
tracted-honey, I may frankly say that 
the square tin cans come first with me. 
I could only wish for one improvement 
on these cans, and that is the opening. 
It is not much trouble to put honey into 
these cans; but it is considerable trouble 
to seal the screw caps, according to the 
present modus operandi. Did I know 
who manufactured these cans, I would 
suggest that they make the screw-caps 
the exact size of the cap to a Mason 
fruit-jar; then we could filla can with 
honey, and seal the same with a rubber 
ring, the same as we do a can of fruit. 

Mt. Auburn, Iowa. 


|The idea is a good one. Rubber rings 
can be obtained of any size. There are 
two sizes of these screw-caps used on the 
square cans; the regular one being 1% 
inches in diameter, and the extra one is 
4 inches. Rubber rings can be obtained 
for either, or both.—Eb. | 


Pr a 


Careless, Slipshod Bee-Keeping, 


A. C. BABB. 

I have just returned home from a trip 
across the country, and asI rode along 
I could see afew bee-hives (box-hives, 
mostly). Some had 5, some 6, and some 
10 hives out in weeds against a rail 
fence, with a couple of boards laid on 
the top of the hives to turn the rain off. 
George E. Britton, of Newmansville, 
Green County, has 3Y colonies in box- 
hives. He said that he would not have 
the frame hives, as they were of no 
account to him. I asked him if he ob- 
tained much honey, and he said he had 
hardly any. If he had his bees in frame 
hives, and worked them for extracted- 
honey, he would get on an average 40 
pounds to the colony, and that would be 
1,560 pounds, which, at 10 cents_ per 
pound, would be $156. But by his way 
of management he does not get $25 
from his bees in a year. Most of the 
bee-keepers do not know how to care for 
their bees. It seems to me if they did, 
they would have more of them than they 
do, and then get more honey: in this 
country, 1 mean. If a swarm issues, 
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they will run with a bell, rattling or 
beating a pan, or something else, to 
make a noise. They think that this 
must be done, or the bees will certainly 
leave. When the swarm is clustered, 
the keeper calls for a ‘‘ gum” to put his 
bees into; he is told that there is one in 
the smoke-house, that has had soap- 
grease in. Willthatdo? Yes, if there 
is no other! These are facts; I have 
seen bees in soap-gums where the soap 
had eaten the wood until the wood was 
soft. This isa careless, don’t-care way 
of doing business, or else they do not 
know any better. 
Greenville, Tenn., Dec. 18, 1891. 


Beé-Keeping in Florida, 


On page 659 (1891) Mrs. L. Harri- 
son takes up ‘‘ Bee-Keeping in Florida,” 
and some other things, on hearsay evi- 
dence. Ido wish the good lady could 
spend one Winter with the bee-keepers 
in Florida. ‘‘Our latch string hangs 
out.” She would learn a great deal 
different from the reports given by 
visitors that come to the State with 
their anticipations formed that this 
country will cure them of all their ills, 
that it will furnish food and raiment 
without price, and wealth without ef- 
fort; and because they do not obtain 
all these things, they are disappointed ! 

I would say first, that this country is 
no ‘* paradise,” no more than the one 
the reader lives in. Itis just what you 
make it—either a pleasure or a disap- 
pointment, a profit or a loss. 

Mrs. Harrison says ‘‘she meta lady 
who had spent several years in that 
locality (St. Johns and Indian Rivers), 
who said that she never saw a place 
that she could not take a broom-handle 
and run it down to water, and that 
clothing left upon the first floor of a 
house during the night would not be 
safe to put on in the morning, on ac- 
count of dampness.” We have low 
lands and swamps along the greater 
part of the St. Johns River, but back 
from the river a mile or two the lands 
are generally high pine lands, and the 
lady with the broom-handle would have 
to probe old Mother Earth from 20 to 40 
feet deep to reach water. I have been 
up and down the St. Johns River a great 
many times, both day and night, on 
steamers and row boats, and camped out 
on the banks and islands, and have 
never found greater dampness than I 


r 





did crossing the State of Illinois in 
wagons in the season of 1860, and 
passed through Peoria (Mrs. Harrison’s 
home) each way, and camped on the 
river bank there; and more, if I am not 
mistaken in the reports of the humidity 
of the atmosphere of the ‘‘ States,” 
Florida is second in dryness, Minnesota 
being first. 

As to bee-keepers ‘‘ producing very 
little comb-honey ” on account of damp- 
ness, that is all ‘‘talk.” It is a matter 
of dollars with us, forI am practically 
certain that I can produce four pounds 
of extracted-honey to one of comb-honey 
on the St. Johns River. Instinct teaches 
the bee that for the long season of this 
climate they need not go with that rush 
to gather their needed stores, hence 
they are slow on comb-honey, while with 
the extracted their stores are taken 
away very closely, and it will drive 
them to business with arush that they 
do not have on comb-honey. This is my 
experience here, and I think is the great 
eause of so little comb-honey produced 
in the South, and not on account of 
the ‘‘ dampness.” 

Mrs. Harrison’s advice to her friend 
not to purchase bees until she knew 
where she would locate, was good, but 
with her permission I would say further, 
not until she had spent a year with the 
bee-keepers of Florida, and looked at 
the different localities, learned the 
sources of honey and their season, and 
if not a practical and skilled bee-keeper, 
and a genuine lover of the bee, to posi- 
tively let them alone until she had 
learned all these things before ventur- 
ing to purchase bees and locate in an 
orange grove, and expect anything short 
of disappointment ! 

To those who contemplate coming to 
Florida for the purpose of making bee- 
keeping a business, and have not the 
practical skill and love for the bee, and 
that is their reason for coming, I would 
say, don’t do it, for you will be doomed 
to disappointment. You would be cer- 
tain to makea failure in any place 
where bees are kept without that skill 
and love for the business. But if you 
desire to come South for climatic rea- 
sons, health and a warm, pleasant 
climate, and desire to make bee-keeping 
a side issue, then you had better perhaps 
come; but to come South, or™to ‘go 
West and grow up with the country,” is 
usually the worst of folly. 

Nine times out of ten, the best place 
for you to make money, or a living sup- 
port, is the spot you are in—you are 
acquainted there, ‘‘ you know the peo- 
ple,” the climate, seasons, surroundings, 
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advantages and disadvantages. You 
have all these to learn in your new loca- 
tion. Life is too short to spend it ail in 
so much learning; by the time you have 
only got started to all the promising 
places, your time will expire here, and 
you will be called to eternity long before 
you have got to that good place on earth, 
unless you stop where you are, and 
make it there. 
Astor Park, Fla. 


That Foul-Brood Theory. 


DR. C. C. MILLER. 


Mr. C. J. Robinson is quite right in 
stating, on page 44, that I do not know 
all about foul-brood, but please, Mr. R., 
why do you attribute to me a theory 
that I never offered as my own, and in 
which I do not believe? Evidently you 
have based your opinion on the passage 
you have quoted in your first paragraph. 
The quotation is not a very brilliant 
specimen of good English, but taking it 
just asit is, how can you understand 
that the theory given in the last sen- 
tence is mine? I say, ‘Chilled brood 
never made foul-brood. Does any one 
really believe that it ever did? Do 
they not rather hold this view ?” and 
then comes the theory that you say I 
hold. Now, Mr. R., what did you un- 
derstand I meant by ‘‘ this view?” Could 
it mean anything else than the ‘‘ view” 
which immediately follows, and is there 
any fair ground for the inference that I 
hold such a view? Indeed, I do not 
make the assertion that any one holds 
such a view, but merely ask the question 
whether they do not. I really supposed 
that some such a view was held by those 
who say that chilled brood makes foul- 
brood. From what you say I expect 
that I was mistaken in this. 

Will you kindly tell us in very plain 
terms as to your belief? Suppose that 
thereis no foul-brood within miles of 
you, and no spore, or any trace of it, 
allowed to come within that distance, do 
you believe that you can, merely by 
allowing brood to be chilled, produce the 
disease ? In other words, without allow- 
ing @ single bacillus alwei, or spore, to 
come from elsewhere, can you get, chilled 
brood in just such a condition that the 
bacillé will be generated therein ? Please 
tell us about this, and if you answer in 
the affirmative, I will probably correct 
my statement, and confess that there is 
one more thing that I did not know. 

I may say in passing, that while I do 
not believe that foul-brood spores are 








floating around everywhere, and while, 
as you say, learned scientists do not 
know of any bacteria or spores that 
commonly float around in the atmos- 
phere except the two you mention with 
the hard names, there is certainly a 
little color for such a belief when Frank 
Cheshire says, ‘“‘It is’ extremely likely 
that spores are carried in the air.” 

I am not sure that I fully comprehend 
your third paragraph, but get from it a 
suspicion that my white clover illustra- 
tion was a little muddy—at least not 
entirely clear. Let me see if I can doa 
little at clearing it up. I had in mind 
one who believed in the theory, saying 
something like this: 

‘* White clover comes up so plentifully 
and 30 generally, even in places where 
itcan hardly seem possible that seed 
should have been dropped, that one 
might almost suppose that it had come 
up of itself, without any seed. In ,the 
same way, foul-brood seems to spring up 
of itself in places where there seems to 
be no chance for seed or spores to have 
been brought; yet in both cases there 
must, in some way, have been the seed 
before the growth.” 

There, Bro. Robinson, I flatter myself 
that I have brought it down—or up— 
even to the comprehension of ** mortals,” 
—but, then, ‘‘ I don’t know.” 

Marengo, Ills. 


a 


Convention Notices. 





t@ The annual meeting of the Colorado 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Denver, Jan. 18 and 19, 1892. 

H. Kniaurt, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 


tc The 12th annual eonvention of the 
Northeastern Ohio, Northern Pennsylvania 
and Western New York Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation will be held in Ashtabula, O., on Jan. 27 
and 28, 1892,in the parlors of * Hotel James,” 
where reduced rates for board have been se- 
cured for those attending the convention (35 
cts. per meal). A good progrim will be pre- 
pared to be discussed by practical bee-keepers. 
All interested are invited to attend. Ladies 
are especially invited. Programs will be sent 
to all members and to others upon sending a 
request to the Secretary. 

N. T. PHELPS, Pres., Kingsville, O. 
GEO. SPITLER, Sec., Mosiertown, Pa. 


2” The Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its next annual meeting at the 
West-End Turner Hall. on Freeman Avenue, 
Cincinnati, O., from Feb. 10 to 12 inclusive, 
1892, beginning at 10 a.m. Wednesday, Feb. 
10. All local associations should endeavor to 
meet with us or send their delegates. Those 
intending to be present, will please send their 
names to the Secretary, at their earliest 
convenience. The President will endeavor to 
get reduced railroad rates, and also reduced 
rates at hotels. The programme will soon be 
issued, and all oe published. 

Cc. F. Mutn, Pres., Cincinnati, O. 
S. R. Morris, Sec., Bloomingburg. O. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





Time and place of meeting. 
1892. 
Jan. 18, 19.—Colorado State, at Denver. 
H. Knight, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 


Jan. 20, 21.—The Minnesota, at Owatonna. 
Wm. Danforth, See., Red Wing, Minn. 


Jan. 27, 28.—N. E. Ohio., N. Pa. & West. N. Y., 
at Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Geo. Spitler, Sec., Mosiertown, Pa. 


Feb. 10, 11, 12 —Ohio State, at Cincinnati. 
8. R. Morris, Sec., Bloomingburg, O. 


{@8™ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Ep1Tor. 





North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT —Eugene Secor.. Forest City, Iowa. 
SECRETARY—W. Z. Hutchinson....Flint, Mich, 


——_0+> @ +e —_-—_— 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





ok 


Bee and Honey Gossip. 


2 Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 





Bees Flying on New Year's Day. 


My bees had a fine flight on New 
Year’s day, and were busy at the water 
trough, as they might be seenin May. 
What effect will it have on them in the 
Spring? Ithought that November was 
late enough for them to be flying, but 
this beats all former records. 

JOSEPH FUNK. 

Beach City, 0., Jan. 1, 1892. 

{To bave a cleansing flight as late as 
New Year’s day is to their advantage, 
making the Winter confinement shorter, 
and more endurable.—Ep. | 


——_______ > <<. <= —_______ 


Results of the Past Season. 


Each number of the BEE JOURNAL is 
carefully read as soon as received, and 
kept for future reference. No  bee- 
keeper can do without it after he has 
once read it. I lost one colony of bees 
last Winter, leaving me 6 colonies, 
Spring count, none of which were very 





strong, and the early partof the season 
being very cold and wet, I had to feed 
them some. From June 6 to Aug. 161 
had 7 swarms, making a total of 13 
colonies, which were worked for comb- 
honey. At the close of the season I had 
643 one-pound sections, well filled and 
capped, and about 50 partially tilled, 
making an average of 107 pounds per 
colony, Spring count. My second best 
colony gave 112 pounds each. I am 
wintering my bees on the summer stands 
in double-walled hives. My hives are 
somewhat different from any that I have 
seen or read of, and 1 consider them the 
best for comb-honey, and for wintering 
on the summer stands. I may describe 
them in the BrxE-. JOURNAL at some 
future time, if it is desired. 
F. R. REITER. 
Phillips, Nebr., Dec. 28, 1891. 


Honey-Dew Killing the Bees. 


Bees are wintering badly. I got 
about 600 pounds of extracted honey- 
dew from my bees last season. It was 
very dark and thick, and part of it 
candied before it was sealed over. A 
goodly partof it was leftin the hives 
for winter stores. I have 27 colonies, 
241 put into the cellar, and left 3 on 
the summer stands. The bees run out 
of their hives and drop on the cellar 
floor, and I can sweep up enough for a 
fair swarm once a week. I am afraid 
there will not be many left before Spring 
opens. Those on the summer stands 
seem to be no better off. , ’ 

FRED BECHLY. 

Searsboro, Iowa, Jan. 6, 1892.. 


Bee-Keeping in North Arkansas. 


My bees are all wintering well, with 
plenty of stores. They did well the past 
season up to July 4, after which time 
they hardly madea living. I divide all 
of my, colonies in preference to allowing 
them to swarm, as I think it best. As I 
rear all my queens, my bees are pure 
Italians. I would not have anything 
else. This is a good locality for bees, as 
well as for fruit of all kinds. No coun- 
try holds out more inducements to the 
fruit-grower than North Arkansas, with 
its cheap land, and its pure, healthy 
water and mild climate. If desired, any 
information about this country will be 
promptly given. I am a constant reader 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and 
eannot do without it as long asI keep 
bees, if it costs me twice the subscription 
price. Tuos. L. TINER. 

Ingram, Ark., Jan. 2, 1892. 
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Responsibility of Queen-Breeders. 


I notice on page 28 that Mr. A. C. 
Tyrrel thinks that the queen-breeders 
area very dishonest class of people, at 
least as faras queens are concerned. 
My experience in getting queens from a 
distance has been quite different from 
his. The last season I received queens 
from seven different breeders, and they 
were all that was claimed for them. I 
got queens from six different States, and 
some from Italy. The queen-breeders, 
as a general rule, will do what is right if 
we give them a chance. I hardly think 
Mr. Tyrrel meant what he said about 
their being something radically wrong 
with the queen-breeders of this country 
—that would mean all that rear queens 
for sale, and that would hardly be fair, 
as there must be some honest breeders. 

CHARLES WHITE. 
Farmer’s Valley, Nebr., Jan. 4, 1891. 


Galvanized Iron Tank for Honey. 


Ihave a large galvanized iron tank 
that I wish to use for storing honey. Is 
it safe to do so? Wiil the iron affect the 
honey in any way ? C. K. READING. 

Nashville, Tenn. 


{Honey evaporators in California are 
always made of galvanized iron. We 
should not hesitate to use your tank for 
storing honey. Zine is wholly unfit for 
such a purpose. In fact, it will not do 
to have even water stand in a zine 
receptacle, but galvanized iron is quite 
a different thing.—EbD. | 


German or Black Bees vs. Italians. 


Notwithstanding I have expressed 
myself in favor of Italian bees as com- 
pared with the Germans or blacks, yet 
itis afact that I am going to eradicate 
the last golden tinge and yellow band in 
my apiary of 50 colonies. Queen-breed- 
ers have, in a measure, caused me to 
take this step, by my repeated purchase 
of yellow queens whose progeny had 
nothing to recommend them save their 
good looks. I have found out to my loss 
that belts and rings on bees have but 
little to do with well-filled section cases, 
and still less with the snow-white cap- 
ping of the sections. I can say of light- 
colored Italian bees, as Goldsmith said 
of his muse, they ‘‘found me poor and 
kept me so.” There is still another 
reason for this act of mine. I have 
determined to increase my home apiary 





to 365 colonies, and this will be done as 
quickly as the bees will pay forit. Not 
one inch of brood-foundation will be 
used. The bees will have to build out 
their own brood-combs from top to bot- 
tom bar. I never considered that Ital- 
ian bees were skillful in this direction. 
But what race of bees will I substitute ? 
I cannot tolerate cross-bred animals or 
insects. Iam afraid of Carniolans, and 
Iowill not rise to the Punic ‘“ bait.” 
Necessity compels me to turn to the 
German race of bees. Can a good comb- 
honey apiary be made outof them? I 
mean to try it. 


Beason, Ils. JAMES HAMILTON. 


> Se - 


Lovers and Producers of Honey. 


Although I have seen no report from 
the honey producers of this county 
(Dodge) in the BEE JourNAL, I wish to 
say that our people are great lovers of 
good honey, and produce it quite exten- 
sively. I »%egan last Spring with 33 
colonies of bees, increased to 5, and 
produced 1,600 pounds of all white 
honey. Some of my first sales of honey 
were at 12144 cents, but the most of the 
crop went at from 15 to 18 cents per 
pound. .White clover and basswood 
were our only sources for honey this 
season. Buckwheat was plentiful, but 
failed to produce any nectar. The Fall 
crop of flowers was also plentiful, and as 
a general rule we get a good supply of 
honey here in the Fall, but the past 
season has been an exception. My bees 
were put into winter quarters with a 
good supply of white honey. They are 
very quiet, and I think they are doing 
well. Foul-brood has never made its 
appearance in this county, so far as I 
know. We have a few of the “ old-fogy 
gum-tree”’ men still amongst us. Isold 
one of them 10 of the Langstroth im- 
proved hives last Spring, but he says 
they are not as good as the box or gum- 
tree hives. C. H. Ponp. 

Kasson, Minn., Dec. 26, 1891. 





—_—_ + +l — 


The Season of 1891. 


I put 7 colonies of bees into the cellar 
on Nov. 8, 1890, and took them out on 
April 12, 1891, in as fine condition as 
when they were put in. The amount 
consumed was from 9 to 14 pounds of 
honey per colony. In 1891 I increased 


them to 21 colonies, lost 3 colonies by 
worms, and the balance stored 400 
pounds of surplus honey in one-pound 
sections—the finest of honey which sold 
home. My 


at 15 cents per pound at 
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bees are doing well at present. I fear 
that some of our bee-men will be disap- 
pointed in the Spring. Those that did 
not feed their bees last Fall, must soon 
do so. If I had not fed my bees, not 
half of them would come through this 
Winter alive. A great many writers 
complain of black bees, in the BEE 
JOURNAL. I had a little test last Sum- 
mer. A black swarm issued on June 1; 
sent out one swarm, and stored 75 
pounds of surplus honey in one-pound 
sections. An Albino swarm isssued on 
June 7, gave no increase, stored but 25 
pounds of honey, and were very cross. 
I do not think this State will ever be- 
come a successful one for bees. The 
season is tooshort and uncertain. If we 
have one good season, we have to feed 
the profit to the bees before we have 
another good season. Aboutevery man 
I talk with knows just how to keep his 
bees from swarming, but I see their bees 
increase just the same. 1 shall try my 
skill the coming Summer. I expect it 
will result just the same. I will report 
after the season. J. M. McCarry. 
Plainview, Minn., Dec. 30, 1891. 





Stored Honey from Alsike Clover. 


In the Fall of 1890 I put 50 colonies 
into the bee-cellar. Their stores were 
poor honey, but they had all that they 
had stored, as I did not take a pound of 
surplus, andI also fed 200 pounds of 
granulated sugar. In the Spring of 
1891, when honey and pollen began to 
come in, there were but 25 colonies, and 
some of them were very poorones. They 
commenced to store in the sections when 
the Alsike clover commenced to bloom, 
of which I have afew acres near by, and 
as long as it was in blossom, I saw but 
few bees on the white clover, although 
white clover was abundant; but in the 
Alsike there was a perfect roar from 
morning until night. My best colony 
and its prime swarm stored 90 pounds 
of nice honey, and the poorest colony 


stored none. The average, Spring 
count, was 35 pounds of nice white 
honey. I. W. Rouins. 


Elgin, Minn., Jan. 5, 1892. 
——_—_—_—_—_+ -— + <— 
Queen-Breeders. 


On page 23 Mr. A. ©. Tyrrel says that 
‘*something is radically wrong with the 
queen-breeders in this country.” Is 
there not something radically wrong 
with Mr. Tyrrel? He does not say how 
many queens he has purchased, nor 


. 





whether he has bought of more than one 
breeder, but he accuses queen-breeders 
as a class of being dishonest. I have 
dealt with four of the leading breeders 
of the United States in 1891, and they 
have given me value for value, sending 
good queens without any ‘‘ theory” or 
‘*fungus growth.” Now, I do not intend 
to say that he is not stating the truth, 
but probably if he were to explain him- 
self a little plainer, there would be some- 
thing that he has not told that would 
explain why he has not got satisfaction. 
If Mr. Tyrrel really has any grievance, 
and the parties who sold him the queens 
will not make it right, he should com- 
plain of them, and not of all who sell 
queens. I have just looked over the 
books of S. F. & I. Trego, and find that 
he is not one of our customers, and yet 
we have to bear as much of the com- 
plaint as any one, just because the 
gentleman sees fit to attack queen- 
breeders in general. S. F. TREGo. 
Swedona, Ills., Jan. 4, 1891. 





Large Crop Anticipated. 


We ought to have a large honey har- 
vest in Northern Michigan next Sum- 
mer. We have not had a ‘“‘ big” year in 
this immediate vicinity since 1882; 
when we secured 300 pounds per colony. 
one-half milkweed ; one-third basswood; 
the balance was mostly from raspberry 
and golden-rod. Since then we have 
run from 100 to 200 pounds per colony 
until the past season, when we dropped 
to 60 pounds, all basswood and milk- 
weed. I consider it a poor year when a 
good colony gathers less than 100 
pounds from milkweed alone. Why has 
it been abused so much? It is our main 
dependence. It failed us last season 
for the first time since I have kept bees. 
On an average we get twice as much 
honey from it as from basswood. 

C. A. MONTAGUE. 

Archie, Mich., Jan. 3, 1892. 


[While milkweed yields honey very 
plentifully, quite often it cripples the 
bees, or kills them, by the pollen masses 
which attach to their feet. It soon 
hardens, and being of a very glutinous 
nature, it is Hard to remove. Does it not 
act in that way with your bees? If not, 
there must be a difference in the milk- 
weed, or in the soil, or the atmospheric 
conditions. You certainly have a local- 
ity to be proud of, as your honey crop 
shows.—Ep. ] ’ 
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- Wavelets ol News. 


el i ak ie ae i tl al et ae eel i el i el ie i i i ee 


These Items from the Michigan 
Farmer will be read with interest by 
bee-keepers generally : 


Cuban honey comes into the United 
States without duty. It is of fine qual- 
ity, and American honey-producers have 
filed a protest against the free entry, 
with the State Department. 


Apiarists fear that they are going to 
be very much crowded at the Columbian 
Exposition. About 100 square feet of 
space is to be allowed to each State. 
Two exhibitors at the Detroit Exposi- 
tion occupied 728 feet. 


Geo. Hilton, of Fremont, says there 
are thousands of acres of *‘ willow herb,” 
which is a fine honey-producing plant, 
25 miles north of that point. The wil- 
low herb honey is very.excellent quality. 
Some enterprising apiarists should enter 
and utilize this source of supply. 


Labels on Tin. 


Did you ever have trouble with the 
labels pealing off your tin honey-pails ? 
I did before I gave the tin vessels a thin 
coat of Japan varnish. This prevents 
rust, and after the varnish becomes dry 
ordinary flour paste wil] make the labels 
cling on as well as they would on glass 
or wood. 

Corks that seem too large for honey 
jars can be softened by squeezing them 
with a lemon squeezer. A more speedy 
method is to boil them in water, and 
press them in place while hot.—WALTER 
S. PoupDER, in the Indiana Farmer. 





Queenless Bees Cross. 


It is a mistake to suppose that a colony 
of bees will not show fight if they are 
without a queen. A colony of bees 
without a queen that have queen-cells 
started, are always on the alert, and are 
inclined to be very vicious if meddled 
with. Ihave also known them to be 
irascible when they were hopelessly 
queenless. Last season I noticed one 
of my colonies of bees showed unmis- 
takable signs of being queenless. It 
was a few days after the swarming sea- 
son was over, and I knew that the colony 
was without eggs or brood. It slipped 
my memory to examine it closely until 
two or three weeks after. 





I happened in the yard at midday and 
observed this particular colony was not 
carrying pollen. I made an examina- 
tion which showed them to be without a 
queen. It also showed them to be as 
ill-natured as any colony I ever saw. 
Being hard pressed for time and having 
several little boxes containing queens 
and a few bees that I had saved at 
Swarming time, I smoked the colony 
thoroughly, and also the bees in one of 
the small boxes, and shook the bees and 
queen from the box at the entrance of 
the hive. The next evening I examined 
them to see if my slip-shod way had 
been a success, and found them as quiet 
as kittens. The combs also contained 
eggs.—J. H. ANDRE, in Homestead. 





ee 


Fable of a Charitable Bee. 


A man, who had been walking through 
a public park, finally became tired, and 
was about to sit down on a bench to rest, 
when of a sudden a bee stung him on the 
leg. After jumping four feet high, and 
uttering a yell that was heard a mile 
away, the man turned on the bee and 
shouted: 

**Base ingrate, have I ever harmed 
you?” 

‘* Hardly ever,” calmly replied the bee. 

‘*Then why this attempt to assassin- 
ate me?” 

‘*My dear man, you have on a new 
Spring suit; you were about to sit down 
on a freshly-painted bench; your clo- 
thing would have bee ruined; what I did 
was for your own good, and I am entitled 
to thanks instead of insults.” 





———__ —__ + « —m eo -- 


Bee-Keeping for Women. 


Some women cannot keep bees, any 
more than some men; but many can, 
and to their great profit. Often, the 
wife or daughter of a farmer will wel- 
come an occupation for the sake of its 
novelty, something to break up the rou- 
tine of cooking, washing and sewing; 
and bee-keeping, even if it brings only a 
few pounds of honey for the table, is un- 
dertaken and carried through with 
pleasure and delight.—WN. Y. Independent. 


2 The Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will meet in Owatonna, Minn., on Jan. 
20 and 21,1892. Free entertainment will be 
provided for those attending by the citizens 
of Owatonna, and it is expected that the 
railroads will carry those attending, at 
reduced rates. The State Horticultural So- 
ciety hold their annual meeting at the same 
time. 

Wm. DANFORTH, Sec., Red Wing, Minn, 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 


A line of this ty pe will admit about eight words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 
Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line., 

Special Wotices, 30 cents per line. 


Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS: 

On 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 10%; 8 times, 
15%; 13 times, 20%; 26 times, 30%; 52 
times, 40%. 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15% 
20%; 13 times, 25 % 


; 8 times, 
+ 26 times, 40 Z; 52 
times, 50%. 
On 80 lines, or more, 4 times, 20%; 8 times, 
25%; 13 times, 30%; 26 times, 50%; 52 
times, 60%. 
On larger Advertisements, discounts will be 
stated, upon application. 


Advertisements intended for next week 
must reach this office by Saturday of this week. 





ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Special Notices, 


(Gs Send us one new subscription, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(3 The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 


(" Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. It costs: 


For 50 colonies (120 pages) 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) 


(a As there is another firm of ‘“Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 
et mixed. Please write American Bee 
ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 


| 





YOU NEED an Apiary Register, 
and should keep it posted up, so as to be 
able to kyow all about any cdlony of 


| beesin your yard ata moment’s notice. 


It devotes two pages to every colony. 
You can get one large enough for 50 
colonies for a dollar, bound in full 
leather and postage paid. Send for one 
before you forget it, and put it to a good 
use. Letit contain all that you will 
want to know about your bees—includ- 
ing a cash account. We will send you 
one large enough for 100 colonies for 
$1.25; or for 200 colonies for $1.50. 
Order one now. 


oe @ me —— 


Supply Dealers desiring to sell our 
book, ** Bees and Honey,” should write 
‘for terms. 


—-- © @wme- 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
and the Illustrated Home Journal, one 
year for $1.35. Both of these and 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, for one year, 
for $2.15. 





—_- — 


If You Have any honey to sell, 
get some Honey Almanacs and scatter 
in your locality. They will sell it all in 
a very short time. 


eo , 


—_— en ee 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, .by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted-honey, and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his ‘‘Nonpareil.”’ 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 


_—_— >e7-e- 


Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the BEE JOURNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


o> eee - - 


When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bre JouRNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 7.—Fanc 
ling at 16e.; other grades 10@1l4c. Extracted 
slow demand, 64%@7%c. Beeswax, 26c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


white comb is sel- 


NEW YORK, Jan. 8.—Demand is limited, 
and oun ® sufficient. No demand for 2-b sec- 
tions uote: Comb—Fancy white, 1-lb., 
13@14¢; off grades, 1- -lb., 10@11c; buckwhe ut, 
1-Ib., 9@10c. Extracted— Basswood, 7c; Call- 
fornia, 7@7%ec; buckwheat, 54%@6; Southern, 
prs Hh te gal. Beeswax, scarce and firm, at 
26@28c. 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, Ya. 


Jan. 9.—Demand and 
supply are fair. 


uote: White comb, 1ib., 
15@16e; dark, 10@ibe Extracted — White, 
7c; dark, 5@6e. Beeswax, is in light supply, 
and demand ood, at 23@26c. 
CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 9.—The demand is slow, 
with good supply, except choice comb. We 
quote: Choice white comb, 14@16c. Extracted, 
5@8c. Beeswax is in good to chat and fair de- 
mand, at 23@25c ior ons a1 a oice oe rllow. 


Cor. Sones B Re Denkral "Aves. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 9.—Demand for honey is 
fair, with adequate supply. We quote: Fancy 
1-.. 14c; do 2-b., 12¢c: fair, 10@12c; buck- 
wheat, 9@10c. Extracted—Clover and bass- 
wood, 7@7%c; buckwheat, 54%@6c. Beeswax, 
in fair demand, with adequate sup ply: 26@27c. 

CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 110 Hudson St. 


KANSASCITY, Mo., Jan. 9.—Demand poor, 
with large supply of comb. We quote: Comb 
—l-lb. fancy, 15@16c; dark, 12@13c. Ex- 
tracted—W hite, 7@7%c; dark, 5@6¢. Beeswax 
—None in market; li ht demand. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


DETROIT, Jan. 9.—The demand for comb- 
honey ¢ fair and supply moderate. We quote: 
colt super aid ighicisnsacat SSS, 
good supp A an t.demand, at 25@26c 

H. HU NT. Beli Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 9.—Demand good and sup- 
sufficient. We quote: Comb, 14@16c. Ex- 
tracted, 6@7c. Beeswax, in light supply, and 
good demand, at 25@27c. 

J.A. LA MON, 44-46 8. Water St. 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 9.—Demand fair and 
supply good, except of the best quality. We 
quote: Comb—choice, 1-lb., 15@16c; fair, 


13@14c; dark, 10@12c. Extracted—white, iu 
barrels or kegs, 74@8c; dark, 6@6%c. Bees- 
wax, 23@28c. 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 9.—Demand good, 
supplysmall. Wequote: Comb, 1-lb., 10@1l4c. 
Extracted, 54@6e. Beeswax, in light supply 
and good demand, at 23@25c 

SCHACHT, LEMCKE r STEINER, 
16 Drumm Street. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MIny.., Jan. 
moderate, suppl —_ and shipments com- 
ng in freely. e quote: White comb, 17@18 
cts.; dark, 14@1l5c. Extracted, 10@10%e. 

STEWART & ELLIOTT, 


9.—Demand is 





CHICAGO, Jan. 9-—-Demand is now good, 
supply is not heavy. We quote: Comb, best 
grades, 15@16c. Extracted, 6@8c. Beeswax, 
26@27c. R.A. BURNET’, 161 8. Water St. 


BOSTON, Jan. 9.—Demand is light, supply 
ample. We quote: 1-h. fancy white comb, 
14@15c; extracted, 6@7c. Beeswax, none in 


market. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham 8t. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 9.—Demand is slow, 
supply not liberal, as stock is mostly in. We 
quote: White comb, 12@15c; buckwheat and 
mixed, 8@12c. Extracted — Light, 7@7%c; 
dark, 6@6%c. Beeswax—Supply light, and de- 
mand steady, at 28@29c. 

R. WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 9.—Demand is light, and 
supply large, except buckwheat comb. We 
quote: Fancy white comb, 12@l4c; buck- 
wheat, 9@llc. Extracted—Clover and bass- 
wood in good demand at 6%@7c; buckwheat 
ind emand at 5@6c. Beeswax in fair demand 


at 26@28c. 
F. 1. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 9.—Demand moderate, 
and supply reduced, with no more glassed 1-h 
nor paper cartons, 1-h. We quote: Comb, 
1-b, 14@15e. Extracted— Basswood, 74@7 ec; 
buckwheat, 54@6%; Mangrove, 68@75c per 

al. Good demand for dark extracted honey. 

eeswax, in fair supply, with small demand, 
at 26@27c. 


F. G. STROHMEYER & OO., 122 Water St. 





‘Sener | in “Cabbage and oan. — 
** Blood will tell.”” Good crops cannot be 
grown with poor strains of seed. 

For 16 years Tillinghast’s Puget 
Sound Cabbage, Cauliflower and Celery 
Seeds have been gaining in popularity. 
The most extensive growers all over the 
Union now consider them the best in the 
world. A catalogue, giving full particu- 
lars regarding them, will be sent free to 
any one interested. When writing for 
it, enclose 20 cents in silver or postage 
stamps, and we will also send ‘‘ How To 
Grow CABBAGE AND CELERY,” a book 
worth its weight in gold to any grower 
who has never read it. Address 

ISAAC F. TILLINGHAST, 
18A16t La Plume, Pa. 


Wants ar Exchanges. 


SRA PRA AIN AIS ON 





Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for ,each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. If over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 





Vy J ANTED—Bee-keepers to send for my 
pric e and samples of Comb-Foundation 
JACO8 WOLLERSHEIM, Kaukauna, Wis. 


1Atf 





OR SALE.—TEN BARRELS OF CHOICE 
Address 
B, WALKER, Capac, Mich, 


Extracted-Honey. 
24Att 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Jowrnal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 





Price of both. Olub. 
The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... eo 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 
The Apiculturist,...... 


Canadian Bee Journal...... 
American Bee-Keeper.... .. 
The 7 above-named papers ...... 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00.... 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.... 
uinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 
little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 





Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00. 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60. 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00 


Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 
Farmer's Account Book 4d 


tt et et DODD DO DOTS DD OT et 
“IHW DDH OA2-10O8] COHAD-1-1 
vrocrecooocoucaou oouncgou 


Western World Guide ...... 150 
Heddon’s book, “‘Success,”’.. 1 50. 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50. 
Convention Hand-Book...... 150. 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200. 
Toronto Globe (week ay). 200.... 1°70 
History of National iety. 150.... 125 
American Poultry seam... 2 25.... 150 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 175 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 200....175 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 200.... 175 
Prairie Farmer............... 200....175 
Illustrated Home Journal... 1 50.... 135 
American Garden ........... 2 50.... 200 
Rural New Yorker .......... 250.... 200 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 1 50.... 135 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 


If You Want to know how Queens 
are fertilized in upper stories, while an 
old Queen is laying below—how to safely 
introduce Queens at any time when bees 
can fly—all about different 
ping Queens, forming nuclei, multiply- 
ing or uniting colonies, etc.—send us 
$1.00 for ** Doolittle’s Queen-Rearing ;’ 
170 pages ; bound in cloth, and as in- 
teresting as a story. 





bees, .ship- 


-—_s-- 


When Writing a letter be sure 
to sign it. Too often we get letters 
with the name of the post-office, but no 
County or State. One such came 
recently, and we looked into the Postal 
Guide and found there were places by 
that name in 13 States. Be sure to 
stamp your letter, or it may go to the 
dead letter office, in Washington, D.C, 


is, 201, 203 Bast RandolpP St., CHICAGO 





“A Mine of Knowledge.” 
PAYNE’ SBUSIN Ess POINTERS.« handy En- 


‘ormation neces- 
ory SeeSoensaea Compris- 
ing New Tariff = soueee Popula- 
t.on of U. 8. 1890. ee 
lations. Ratesof fo n postage. 
Naturalization laws. How to in- 
dorse checks. _ Debt of U. 8. 
Ww table. a laws of 

Inter: st tables—5, 6, 7, 8 
and 10 per ct. Table ‘of com- 
pound interest. Table of weights 
and measures. List of abbrevia- 
tions. Marks and rules of 
punctustion and accent. Dtc- 
TIONARY OF SYNONYMS. Patent 





w al forms used in - 

ess, vate marks of prices 

mow So meee land an value 

Peer coins U.8. American value 

of foreign golg and silver coins. Copyright law U. 8. 
Latin d Italian words and phra-ces. 
Use "of capital letters, eles, etc. 25 pares, bound in 


leatherette cover. Price 
Price 50-Cents. 


This book will be mailed on receipt of price 
We will send it in Leatherette Binding, as a 
Premium for 1 new subscriber, or in Cloth 
Binding for 2 new subscribers to this journal. 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
, ILts. 


25 cts. Extra cloih cover 








WORTMAN'S 


COMBINED 
SECTION-CLOSER AND | 
FON. FASTENER. 
Something that every 
Comb-Honey Produc- 
er should possess. Il- - 
lustrat’d Circular giv- 
ing7 good reasons why 
you should use it, sent 
on application. Price 
of Machine by express 

$4.00. Address, 


A. WORTMAN, 


SEAFIELD, - INDIANA. 
aDtf ; 








. Mention the American Bee Journal. 


| a se 


AS PRACTICALLY APPLIED; 


Being a Method by which the very best of 
Queen-Bees are reared in perfect accord 
with Nature’s Way; by 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


In this book the author details the results 
of his Experiments in Rearing Queen-Bees tor 
the past four or five years, and is the first 
to present his discoveries to the Worla. 

Bound in Cloth—176 pages—-Price, $1.00, 
postpaid ; or, it will be Clubbed with the 
Ainerican Journal one year, for $1.75— 
with the Illustrated Home Journal, for $1.25 ; 
or the two Journals and the Book ror $2.00. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199, 201, 208 Sas. Uandolph 8t., CHICAGO, ILLS, 
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Wormy Fruit and Leaf 





PRAY Yous FRUIT TREES : VINES 


Blight of Ap; 
Grape and Potato Rot, Plum Cure 


petrs CT FRUIT RUIT ALWAYS nailed free. AT COOD PRICES. Catalogue show 
ing Berry E Pinmte at Bottom Prices. 


ta prevented by using hevos- EXCELSIO “OUTFITS. 





fee stock of Fruit Trees, Vines, 
Address WM. STAHL, Quincy, Llis. 


23D13t Mention the American Bee Journa! 





ys Ay P. SIMPSON, Washington 
D.C. No atty’s fee until Patent ob- 
tained. Write for Inventor's Guide. 
19D13t 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


EARLY QUEENS, 


| ere our branch Apiary in Texas, which 
is three miles from any other Bees, and 
none but the best FIVE-BANDED Gold- 
en Italian Queens used to rear Queens and 
Drones. Our Bees are the gentlest, best work- 
ers and most beautiftil bees known. Safe ar- 
rivaland entire satisfaction guaranteed. One 
Warranted Queen, Mar., Apr. & May, $1.25 ; 6 
for $6.00. If you want the best, send for our 
Cc irouks ular at once. §, F. & 1. TREGO, Swedona, III. 
1 


Me ention the American Bee Journal. 


dice of Masonry = Family Magazine. 


Three years'a Paper and twenty-five « Mava- 
zine. Now unexcelled. Contains fine Portraits 
and Illustrations, and a great variety of ariclea 
stories and poems for Freemasons and their fam- 
ilies; also Eastern Star, Masonic Gleanings and 
oe rgettne Frice per year, $3.00. 
OHN ROWN, Editor and Publisher, 
182 & 184 8. Clark ‘Street, Chicago, lilinois 


Mention the American Bee Journai. 
—AND— 


EE SUPPLIES Jootvean 


Everything used in the Apiary. 
Greatest variety and largest stock 
in the West. Lend 4 seem, 54 illustrated 
pages, free to Bee- 
1Atf E. KRETC! MER, Red Oak, Iowa. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Pocket Magnifier, 3 Lense 


Given for Two Subscribers. 


As a means of 
forming habits 
of close observa- 
tion and atten-f 
tion, nothing is} 
equal to this 
Magnifier. With 
it, the skin of a 
peraee ‘sfaceand 
1and appears to 
be almost as 
rough as the hide 
of a rhinoceros 
Its powers ran, 
from 3 to 10 di- 
ameters, or from 
9 to 100 times 
thearea. Sent by 
mail for 80 cts. 











RETAIL 












THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
CHICAGO, ILL 





HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM. 
Excetsion INCUBATOR 
Lowest-pr First-class Hatcher made. 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulating. 







. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, lil. 


-7 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


The Honey Almanac 


FOR 1892. 


UST the thing needed to create a demand for 
HONEY at home. Bee-keepers should scatter 
it freely. It shows the uses of Honey for Medicine, 
Kating, Drinking, Cooking, for making Cosmetics, 
Vinegar, etc.; also uses of BEESW AX. Price, 5 cts.; 
25 copies for $1.10 ; 50 copies, $1.70; 75 copies, $2.30. 
100 for $2.90. The foregoing are POSTPAID prices. 
Prices when sent by EXPRESS or FREIGHT: 
100 for $2.50 ; 500 for $10.00; 1,000 for $15.00. 


The Bee-Keeper’s name and address wil! be printed 
on the first page without extra cost, when 25 or 
more are ordered at one time. 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199, 201, 203 East Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 





Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Specialties. No.1 Y- groove 

SECTIONS at $3.00 per -_—y = Spe cial 
rices to Dealers. Send for free PRICcE- 

ast of everything needed in the apiary. 


3Dtf M. H.{HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


Ne AND SECTIONS are my 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


RnaedHiTKG. St. Louis, Mo. 
Worke 
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FOR THE PRICE. 
130 PAGES, EACH 14 BY 11 INCHES. OVER 200 LARGE MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Only $1.60 for the Atlas and this Paper for one year. 





Both mailed to any address, postpaid. 
The Atlas will be given as a premium for 2 new yearly subscriptions, at $1 each. 


IT GIVES THE POPULATION, BY THE CENSUS OF 1890, 


+ Of each State and Territory, of all counties of the United States, and of American 
Cities with over 8,000 inhabitants. 


The Peerless Atlas meets the wants of 
the people more completely than any similar 
publication ever published. For the price, it 
stands ** Peerless” in eyery sense of the word. 
The edition for 1892 contains new maps of southern 
states never before published, while accurate and 
timely infermation, statistical and otherwise, is 
brought down to the latest date. As an atlas and 
general reference book it is broad and comprehen- 
sive, valuable alike to the merchant, the farmer, 
the professional man, in fact, everybody. It is 
equal to any $10.00 Atlas. To keep pace 
with the progress of the age, to understand com- 
prehensively and intelligently the current happen- 
ings daily telegraphed from all! parts of the earth, 
you must have at hand the latest editvYon of the 
** Peerless Atlas of the World.”’ 

LARGE AND MAGNIFICENT ILLUS- 
TRATIONS embellish nearly every page of the 
letter-press matter, and faithfully depict scenes in 
almost every part of the world. hey are intensely 

y, interesting and constitute an art collection which 
- 4 AY will be viewed with pleasure and admiration for 
— years tocome. Among these are included illustra- 
tions of 10 of the principal buildings to be erected 


< A 
rr ROTA Sr. ) for the World’s Fair, at Chicago, in 1893. 
= ay The Peerless Atlas has as Large 
and Fine Maps as are found in, 
Size, Open, 14 by 22 Inches; Closed, 14 by 11 Inches. $5.00 and $10.00 Atlases. 


By the reference index, counties and county-seats 
may be readily found on the maps. 1880, 1884 and 1888, by states. 
The maps are handsomely colored, most of them in | The agricultural productions of the United States. 
six colors. The minera! products of the United States. 
It contains colored county maps of all the states | Homestead laws an@ civil service rules. 
and territories. Statistics of immigration into the United States, 
Shows all countries on the face of the earth. 1820 to 1891. 
Has the latest railroad maps, and rivers and lakes | Public debt of the United States for the past 100 
are accurately located. years. 
The large cities of the world are on the maps. Commercial failures in the United States for 1889 
The important towns and most of the villages of and 1890. 
the United States are on the maps. Indebtedness of the world, with per cent of in- 
It gives a classified list of all nations of the earth, crease or decrease for 1880 and 1890. 
with form of government, geographical loca- | Gold and silver statistics of the United States. 
tion, size and population. Interest laws and statutes of limitations for each 
Population of each state in the Union for the past state and territory. 
fifty years. Exports of breadstuff and petroleum for 1889, 189 
A condensed history of each state. and 1891. 
Miles of railroad in each state Number and value of farm animals in the United 
The peculiarities of soil and climate, together with States. 
the chief productions, principal industries and | The cultivable area of the United States as com- 
wealth of each state. pared with increase of population. 
The educational and religious interests of each | Postal information, with rates. 
state. And much other information that should be in all 
List of all the Presidents of the United States. homes, stores and offices. 


a = a 


| The popular and electoral votes for president in 
| 





It contains a General Description of the World, giving its physical features—form, density, 
temperature, motion, the seasons, chimatic conditions, winds and currents; distribution of jand and 
water; heights of mountains and lengths of rivers; races of people and their religions; a historical 
chapter on polar explorations ; also the most complete list of nations ever published, giving their geo 
graphical location, area, population and form of government. very school boy and girl, as well as col 
lege student, will find it an invaluable aid in the study of geography in all its phases, and parents should 
not fail to provide their children with it, and thus place in their hands a potent and comprehensive educa- 
tional aid, supplementing and assisting the work of the school. 


Thomas G. Newman & Son, 199 Randolph St., Chicago, His, 





